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In the New York Times, for Sunday, March 22 
last, there was an interesting article under the 
caption Our Scholars need Elementary Education, 
not Vocational Training. The following extracts 
should be of interest: 

That a sound elementary education in preference 
to specialized industrial training is the crying need 
of the school children of to-day is the startling con- 
clusion arrived at by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. After an investigation conducted in seventy- 
eight American school systems Dr. Ayres is about 
to publish his findings in a report to that institution 
on some of the conditions affecting the problems of 
industrial education. 

Among the interesting data collected by him are 
some that are calculated to disillusionize educators 
regarding many long-accepted theories. For in- 
stance, we little realize to what extent our national 
migratory instinct plays havoc with the conditions 
governing labor and education. Only one father in 
four was born in the city where he now lives, and 
only a few more than one-half of the boys were 
born where they now live. 

These facts are significant .in the light of the 
present agitation in favor of specialized vocational 
training. They certainly upset the prevailing im- 
pression that schools should shape their courses 
with the predominant aim of preparing the children 
to enter local industries. Add to this another fact 
quite as startling — that mental workers constitute 
more than one-third of all the fathers of the chil- 
dren investigated, and we see the importance of 
Dr. Ayres's findings. His study reveals the inac- 
curacy of the common generalization to the effect 
that only one child in ten in our public school sys- 
tem will find his life work in an intellectual occu- 
pation, while the other nine are destined to do 
hand work. . . . 

These conclusions are the result of an investiga- 
tion undertaken by the Division of Education of the 
Russell Sage Foundation during the closing weeks 
of the school year 1912-13. It was pursued in co- 
operation with the Superintendents of Schools of 
seventy-eight American city school systems. The 
study embraced all cities of between 25,000 and 
200,000 population from which the data could be 
secured. Also, the cities selected were not so su- 
burban in character as to be mere subsidiaries of 
larger cities, so that cooperation with the school 
authorities was directly insured. 

Since 13-year-old girls are mainly distributed 
through the same grades as 13-year-old boys, and 
since the occupations of their fathers are practically 
identical with those of the fathers of the boys, data 
regarding the girls were not gathered. The aggre- 
gate number of cases studied was 22,027. • • • 

A tabulation of the nature of the trade or busi- 



ness in which the father was engaged . . . proved 
rewarding. The industrial classification was the 
following, adopted by the Government Census 
Report : 

1. Industries of Extraction — Agriculture, forestry, 
mining, &c. 

2. Industries of Transformation — Building trades, 
manufacturing, &c. 

3. Industries of Transportation and Communica- 
tion — Railroads, telegraph, &c. 

4. Industries of Trade — Wholesale and retail 
trade, real estate, &c. 

5. Service — Government, professional, domestic, 
personal, &c. 

It was found that only one-half of the men were 
employed in the industries of transformation, which 
include building trades and all classes of manufac- 
turing. In view of this significant fact, it would 
seem that some modification will be necessary in the 
widespread popular plans for a system of vocational 
training, since they are commonly based upon the 
theory that a large majority of the children from 
our city schools find their life-work in these 
industries. 

In a further classification under the respective 
heads of mental and manual three other significant 
facts come somewhat as a surprise to those hold- 
ing the generally accepted theory on occupational 
distribution of the fathers of our school children. 
The first is that more of these men are in profes- 
sional work than those engaged in unskilled labor. 
The second is that the group of managers, superin- 
tendents, and proprietors, classed as mental workers, 
is practically as large as that made up of semi- 
skilled laborers. The third is that the mental work- 
ers constitute more than one-third of all the 
workers. In addition, though it was shown that the 
foreign-born are relatively more numerous among 
the manual workers and the Americans among the 
mental ones, Dr. Ayres found that there was no 
such great disproportion as might have been 
expected. C. K. 



ROMAN COMEDY 1 

The year 240 before our era is the most signifi- 
cant date in ancient letters, perhaps in the whole 
course of European literature. It was then that a 
Greek freedman from Tarentum, domiciled as a 
schoolmaster at Rome, presented in Latin version 
or paraphrase, and at a popular festival, certain 
specimens of the Greek drama. His style was 
jejune, his translations clumsy and inexact, but in 
inverse ratio to its artistic value is the historical 



1 Tins paper was read at a meeting of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, at Cincinnati, in 
April, 1912. 



